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Stoddart, and ' The Moor and the Loch' were my holiday reading,
and I do not regret it." This was the charm which won for him
the allegiance of the great unlettered; he wore his learning with
the careless ease of the born aristocrat, he never survived his zest
for reading what he liked, and he was unafraid to confess even his
most puerile pleasures.

His first book, Ballads and Lyrics of Old France, appeared in
1872, his "last undergraduate literary discoveries" having been
of France and the Renaissance, the latest fashion of aesthetic
Oxford in the late 'sixties, with the elfin Swinburne for its
prophet, shocking the suburbs as with the gambols of a naked
Cupid. Lang picked up Atalanta in Calydon in the Union reading-
room; for him it represented ever "the best, the most beautiful,
the most musical" of Swinburne. Lang and others of his time
were sent by Swinburne to the ballade, the rondeau, the triolet,
to reading Du Bellay and Ronsard, and thence to Alfred de
Musset, Gautier, and Theodore de Banville; they founded "out
of old French, and old oak, and old china," an aesthetic movement
which supplied "an early purchaser of Mr. William Morris's
wallpapers." They bridged the gulf between Pre-Raphaelitism
and the Tellow Book, between Rossetti and Beardsley; if George
Moore had not been too busy in Montmartre to know of them,
he might have conceded that they created the public for Confessions
of a Toung Man. But Lang was no longer of the movement in
1888, when nobody found Moore's gauckerie more offensive than
the fastidious scholar who, characteristically independent,
declined even to read Esther Waters, and only condescended to
notice Moore's existence by snubbing him for writing about
Gaelic and Erse old literature without knowing his subject, and
for the idiotic strictures on Fielding which Moore reprinted
twenty-two years later in Avowals.

For Lang this aesthetic movement was a phase, to which he
contributed notably and gracefully in his first book and in his
later Ballades in Blue China. His mediaeval reading led him into
the deeper waters of folk-lore and anthropology, the first fruit
of which life-long study appeared in an article on "Mythology
and Fairy-Tales" for the Fortnightly Review of May, 1873* Already
he was writing regularly for magazines and weekly journals,